. carpentry or metal work or both. The course
of instruction in carpentry is prescribed in a
rigid progressive series of exercises, which
begin with elementary carving with chisels
(kingri work) and pass through planing, sawing
and the making of joints to the constructio:q.
of simple articles of furniture, such as school
stools. In metal work the teaching is almost
always confined to the making of simple tools and
iron padlocks, which includes a number of use-
ful operations. The children enter the school
as young as five or six years of age. The
teacher of the craft is a bazar mistri; he may be
illiterate, or he may have been a student of the
Mayo School of Art. In no case is he a man who
has had any instruction in the methods of teach-
ing others. He often has a large class of twenty
boys to supervise: he receives a fixed salary,

, which is in nearly every case inadequate to
attract a thoroughly trained man, and he has no
financial incentive to do good work.

Amount of            5.   The amount of literary  training given

literary                    it

training        was  reduced some years ago, with the result
gl76n'            that the numbers in attendance in these schools

subsequently decreased, especially on account
of the curtailment of the course in English
formerly taught* This measure has probably
had the effect of removing pupils who did not
seriously intend to take up one of the callings
for which they were trained. The Committee
consider the present proportion of time devoted